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CRITICAL STANDARDS 

By CYNTHIA TOWER 

Westwood, Mass. 



Persons of the Dialogue 

Auctoritas, of the Nineteenth Century. 
Cynthia, of the Twentieth Century. 
Scene: A hill-top in the Berkshires. 

Cyn. Let us stop here, dear Miss Auctoritas, for 
the engine must cool off. From this point in the trail, 
we shall have a fine view of our home city, down there 
in the valley. I can fairly see old Norton Academy; 
and I know just where my old Grammar School must 
be! 

Auc. You are still fond, then, of your first schools? 
And do you believe in their teachings ? 

Cyn. I adore the old associations, but please let us 
not discuss the teachings! I am too blunt, and too 
honest, to risk disturbing our delightful reunion. Be- 
sides, as Dr. Johnson said, the higher one is in the air, 
the clearer one thinks. Heaven only knows what I 
might think and say in an aeroplane! 

Auc. Then, from this medium vantage point, I do 
truly think it your duty to disclose your ideas. I will 
assist you to readjust yourself, and to understand our 
methods. 

Cyn. Alas ! Methods were my doom ! After pain- 
ful steps — seven years in the grades, four in high 
school, four in college — I am convinced that my edu- 
cators gave me a vast amount of unrelated informa- 
tion ; but no standards of thought ; and feeble powers 
for sifting, sorting, and discovering, alone, a truth; 
or forming a self-reliant and unprejudiced criticism. 

Auc. temporal Mores! 

Cyn. Indeed, this very book of essays, here in my 
coat pocket, proves the case. I used Hazlitt's "Of 
Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen," as an exami- 
nation in English literature. Here are, in haphazard 
order, one hundred and eighty-five references : I had 
never seen any of the fourteen quotations from poetry ; 
I knew absolutely nothing about the following fifty- 
three names — Kneller, Fulke Greville, the Urn-burial, 
"an old king of Ormus," Dr. Donne, "wild Boreas," 
"fair Orithea," Peter Aretine, Lord Cornbury, Lord 
Mansfield, Hyde, Lord Bolingbroke, Granville, Walsh, 
Garth, Talbot, Somers, Rochester, the Burnets, Old- 



mixons, Cooks, Lear and Wildair, Abel Drugger, 
Barry, Quin, Shuter, Weston, Roscius, Mustapha and 
Alaham, Webster, Decker, Heywood, Lord Brook, 
Eugene Aram, the "Admirable Crichton," Home 
Tooke, Dugald Stewart, Duns Scotus, the Duchess of 
Bolton, Polly, Otway, Chatterton, the Fornarina, 
Giorgioni, Claude, the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Ninon de l'Endos, the comedy of Tar- 
tuffe at the house of Ninon, Ste. Evremont, Tamer- 
lane, Ghengis Khan, and Menenius. Had I not elected 
to take some University Extension courses, where the 
students afe required to do individual thinking, my 
impressions would have been greatly prejudiced, or ex- 
tremely vague, concerning twenty-three others : Dr. 
Johnson, Boswell, Pope, Patty Blount, the Pretender, 
the youthful George III and his Proclamation, Pope's 
Essay on Man, his satires and epistles, Murray, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Junius, Garrick, Hogarth, 
Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, Burke, Reynolds, Gray, 
Gay, Swift, Thomson, The Legend of Good Women, 
and the French Revolution. The wonder is, that I 
recognized the other ninety-five! 

Auc. The other ninety-five references, then, repre- 
sent what you did learn, before being cast into the 
"wide, wide world ?" May I inquire from what refer- 
ences you could have given your best answer? 

Cyn. Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, Dante, Columbus, Fielding, 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, Cromwell, Pil- 
grim's Progress, Bunyan, Handel, Goldsmith, Steele, 
Addison, most of the painters, Alexander, Caesar, 
Judas, and the Son of Man — why, this is amazing, 
Miss Auctoritas! I must admit that the educators 
gave us the best out of these chance one hundred and 
eighty-five references! I could even patch together, 
from memory, both a fairly coherent history of civili- 
zation, and a system of the highest standards of 
human endeavor. I believe that we should have been 
required to do this; expected to formulate careful 
critical standards, in student days. My ideas were 
left in a terrible tangle with a B. A. ! 

Auc. There, Cynthia, I agree heartily with you. 
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All students need a foundation, early, of general his- 
tory ; and later, a very broad consideration of thought, 
in civilization. Your school days started, I believe, 
in 1892. Your teachers had been trained to receive, 
and then impart information; your parents, likewise; 
and all were bent on putting you through the subjects 
that Boards of Education required for college en- 
trance. We agree that you were given, by rote, 
highest standards of thoughts of great men and of 
conduct. Were you ever prevented from thinking 
and speaking independently? 

Cyn. I regret to say, at both home and church, 
innumerable questions were put off for the future; 
or expressed ideas were regarded as disobediences! 
By the gay September day when I started for school, I 
believed that my betters knew all there was to be 
known; and that children should never criticize, never 
ask foolish questions, never retort; but believe all 
things that parents and teachers said; and absorb 
all facts, in order to go to college. 

Auc. When you arrived in school, did your teachers 
discourage any reflections, original to your mind? 

Cyn. I remember many questions that I did not 
dare ask! I do remember, too, in nearly every year, 
in the grades, high school, or college, stating some 
independent judgment which I believed perhaps not 
too childish to venture into open speech. 

Auc. Did your teachers greet these with frowns? 

Cyn. No, I will be honest; they sometimes seemed 
surprised, but always kind; and they very often 
agreed. Perhaps, where I was happiest, was in your 
own class, dear Miss Auctoritas ! Life was supreme 
in the order, the imagination, and the exhiliration of 
Plane Geometry, by original demonstration, and in the 
absence of all textbooks. I adored making my own 
book ; proofs were my chief concern and delight ; here 
was an alive game! 

Auc. Your experience, then, proves that a student, 
in the 1890-1910 period, feared to express a critical 
judgment, in the presence of mature wisdom? Your 
happiness was intense when you were let loose in a 
world of geometry, and expected to create your own 
proofs, and produce your own textbook? 

Cyn. Indeed, this is true ! You stated the theorem ; 
we did the work; concentrated hours vanished into 
space; the battlefield offered victory for the persistent 
and determined soldier ; joy of achievement was worth 
all the toil. Miss Auctoritas, those were glorious 
hours ! Would that other studies were modeled on this 
method, that other teachers were like you ! I thought 
the world of my notebook. (I have never ceased to 
mourn that the college authorities never returned it 



after observing our preparation. This was autocratic 
confiscation of private property!) 

Auc. My study is definite, exacting, true. 

Cyn. The study of English Literature could be con- 
ducted on the same plan. All knowledge is relative. 
In Mathematical Astronomy, I had even to prove that 
your parallel lines do meet in infinity! I am thrilled 
at the idea of an original English notebook, Standards 
of Thought, in reference to History and Literature, 
and required of all students. (Only, if presented for 
college entrance, a pupil should have a guarantee of 
return!) English and History would be a double 
course, given by one teacher, and all other teachers 
would be required to know the course and relate to 
it their own subjects. My students would prepare 
charts, where they would gradually map out the rela- 
tive contributions of each race and nation to the 
twentieth century. After a comprehensive view, as a 
pupil progressed he would study one period, in a 
unit. He might, to some degree, choose his subject 
and should never be retarded by slower minds. I be- 
lieve the Dalton Method of Western Massachusetts 
would be an excellent method for Literature, at least. 
With sympathetic guidance, many references, and no 
dictation of ideas, he would read, study, chart, keep 
a concise but not too long slip-sheet notebook, and pre- 
pare reports. As new ideas came to him, in wider 
reading, he would slip this information in the book; 
if he found that he had acquired a broader judgment, 
through a growing mind, he would correct or rewrite. 
His previous opinion, without question, would repre- 
sent a mode of thought in a given period. 

Auc. Pray, how would you plan your notebook ? 

Cyn. Suppose, after a good study of General His- 
tory, I had a bird's-eye view of English Literature, 
for the subject. Today, as main topics on my charts, 
I would place my universals : Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Milton. Dr. Johnson would be there, Fielding, 
Sheridan, and possibly Oliver Goldsmith. I am sure 
of Jane Austen ! On her page, for instance, I should 
note her feminine perfection, charm, gentle irony, and 
her omniscient power over all her characters. To 
understand her period, I would study Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Raeburn, and copy 
in my book some of the costuming ; I would beg my 
violin teacher to let me have Mozart, and Beethoven's 
Minuet in G; and I would "pick out" English ballads 
on the piano. Had this been done at sixteen, I would 
never have called the writings of Jane Austen "silly 
stuff"; and peculiarly feminine classmates would not 
have so irritated me because, at that age, I happened 
to adore the curious combination of the classic Diana, 
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King Arthur, Robin Hood, Henty, Jo March in Little 
Women, Emerson's Essays, George Eliot, and Shakes- 
peare ; and infinitely preferred coasting, snow-shoeing, 
skating, basket-ball, and wood-carving, to dancing 
parties ! In school, that year, I was bored to extinction 
with our required reading for college entrance, — Pope, 
Burke, and Tennyson's Princess! 

I would certainly have other universals, — Sir Walter 
Scott, Lamb, Shelley, Keats, and Thackeray. Here 
would be the heart of my chart in English Literature. 
I would then study how to divide it, in relative im- 
portance — poetry, drama, essays, fiction, biography, 
and philosophy ; then I would locate other great minds, 
in comparison with the Universals. Oh! such note- 
books would grow to be treasures! Do, please, Miss 



Auctoritas, plead with those Boards of Education! 
Don't allow the modern pupil to acquire foolish pre- 
judices against required reading. Let him study the 
literature best suited to his age and temperament. 
Just give him a chance to find himself! Then, in- 
deed, the calling of an English teacher would be a 
divine profession. And the influence of that inspired 
companion in study would have untold results in the 
development of high critical standards of thought and 
life in the next generation. 

Auc. I will present this plea at our next Faculty 
meeting. As ever, my dear Cynthia, I believe that 
those of the New Day should be allowed to speak for 
themselves, and prove the theorem. 

Cyn. I wonder how it is with other teachers? 



DIAGNOSTIC WORK WITH SLOW PUPILS 

By JULIE F. KOCH 
Social Science Dept., Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 



JT HAS BEEN a long, bold, and hazardous jour- 
ney that society has taken from the philosophy of 
our own Governor Berkeley who prayed that his 
eyes might never see a free institution of learning in 
Virginia to the school of "Education for Democracy." 
Even so late and so profound a scholar as Carlyle be- 
lieved that each individual had been placed in a cer- 
tain social and industrial groove beyond the borders 
of which he dare not trespass, and I do not . doubt but 
that there are many of us here this afternoon who still 
cling to his tenets and wish they were upheld; but 
modern industrialism has decided otherwise. We may 
lament the theory of the levelling of the masses ; ethi- 
cal societies may ask why it is that Education is not 
producing in its school today the leaders of tomorrow, 
but you and I must meantime devise newer pedagogical 
means and more practical ways of teaching those of 
less gifted mentality and lower social status for whom 
the doors of the high school are for the first time 
being opened. In the due course of time, schools of 
the new democracy will be planned everywhere for 
those children who formerly left school at the end of 
the sixth grade in which more elementary courses than 
those offered in the present curriculum will be sub- 
stituted, but in any scheme community civics, or a 
course of some kind in civil government or elemen- 
tary sociology, must hold a prominent place, so that 
for the teacher of the social sciences there is no escape 
from the responsibility of the "C" student especially 
if we bear in mind that from 1/2 of 1% to 4% of our 
student body border on feeble mindedness. 



Limits of This Discussion 

In the following suggestions, I shall limit the dis- 
cussion to the situation as I have met it in the Cleve- 
land High School in classes of civics, in so far as the 
problem would be applicable to any large school 
system. 

The Pupils : Their Environment and 
Intelligence Levels 

The bulk of our pupils come from an industrial class 
of sturdy Germans or of Irish, to a small extent, who 
have been in this country for some time, and long 
enough for the children to have forgotten many of the 
traditions of the Fatherland. Many live comfortably 
and monotonously under the care of a thrifty "Haus- 
mutter" in brick houses row upon row, the intellectual 
stimuli of the family being the inter-player and the 
movies. Many, on the other hand, live in squalor and 
poverty. Since September, 1921, every new student 
has been tested and scored according to the Terman 
Group Intelligence Test, and in special cases, or at 
the request of the teacher, additional individual tests 
have been applied. According to their scores, all stu- 
dents for the first two semesters have been assigned 
to classes of A, B, or C grade in English, Algebra, and 
Civics, and, since January, in the modern languages. 
I shall confine the discussion to the last entirely; that 
is, to those with a Terman score of 84 or below. Con- 
gestion in the curriculum has made the division in 
some cases inaccurate, but the results in the mixed 
classes in comparison with the gains in the straight 



